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Foreword 


Javanese is arich and complex language. Speaking, reading, and translating 
Javanese often presents difficulties for even the most advanced non-native 
speakers, and sometimes even for Javanese themselves. Javanese often express 
surprise that non-natives understand their language at all. They are also 
concerned that the “younger generation” no longer understands the subtleties 
of the language. 

Javanese is a Malyo-Polynesian language that shares many grammatical 
forms and lexical items with Malaysian, Indonesian, and other languages of 
Insular Southeast Asia. At the same time, it has been profoundly influenced 
by concepts of status and hierarchy that are more fully developed in Java than 
elsewhere in the region. Shaped by centuries of interaction with the languages 
and civilizations of South Asia and the Middle East, Javanese is a complicated 
system of speech registers with rules that govern their use and combination 
in a wide variety of social and linguistic contexts. Speech levels or language 
registers reflect a larger cultural and religious concern with social status. These 
features of Javanese syntax have attracted both the attention and trepidation 
of advanced students and scholars attempting to master the language. 
Learning Javanese is no mere feat of language comprehension: it reguires the 
understanding and appreciation of a multifaceted culture. Command of the 
language reguires the student/scholar to develop an intuitive understanding, 
first, of intricate metalinguistic systems of social hierarchy and, second, of 

.how to place speech partners within those systems. 

Javanese is spoken by over a hundred million people in east and central 
Java, and by Javanese who have settled in other, less densely populated 
regions of the Indonesian archipelago. It is by far the most commonly spoken 
regional language of this fourth most populous nation in the world. It has 
profoundly influenced the development of the Indonesian national language, 
bahasa Indonesia, which has incorporated many elements of Javanese syntax 
and vocabulary. It is also common for Javanese and other Indonesians to use 
untranslated Javanese words and expressions when speaking or writing 
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modern Indonesian. Some knowledge of Javanese is, therefore, essential for 
those who would claim to know Indonesian well. 

The Javanese lexicon is as complex as its syntax. It makes use of a 
variety of symbolic forms that draw on Javanese culture and literature. These 
range from phonological “word games” based on the presumption that words 
with similar sounds have similar meanings, to poetics, to a vast array of 
idiomatic expressions—the intricacies of which are not apparent even to 
speakers or readers who know the standard definition of each individual word. 
Such idiomatic expressions are the subject of this work. 

This work, which contains more than sixteen-hundred, painstakingly 
collected, edited, and translated Javanese proverbs and idiomatic expressions, 
performs a great service. It explores the range of meaning of each expression: 
its association with elements of Javanese culture, philosophy, tradition, and 
historical experience, and its use in speech and writing. A close reading of this 
book reveals much about the ways in which Javanese worldviews are encoded 
in everyday speech and the multiplicity of ways in which these worldviews 
have been used to interpret social and political history. Many also reveal the 
influence of the rich blend of traditional Javanese wisdom literature (based on 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Islamic sources), native Javanese traditions, and 
contemporary Javanese speech. 

At the same time, one of the important features of this book is that its 
scope is not restricted to the polite forms of speech that characterize the krama 
(the highest speech register). Also included are proverbs and expressions that 
Javanese and others understand as crude or even vulgar. Some are racial or 
ethnic slurs, others point to the significance of specific physical and sexual 
imagery in Javanese language, thought, and culture. Their inclusion reflects 
aconcern with the language of the people (wong cilik) that scholars have all 
too often ignored. Moreover, these common expressions, most of which are 
in ngoko (the lowest speech register), are used by Javanese of all social 
positions when addressing subordinates. 

Dr. Suwarno brings a unigue set of gualifications to the preparation of 
this work. He is anative speaker of Javanese who has, for many years, taught 
both Javanese and Indonesian to students at all levels of proficiency. He 
understands very well the challenge these materials pose for even the most 
advanced student. In his previous works, he has demonstrated great skill'in 
translating and interpreting the speech and writing of modern Javanese 
(including Indonesia's first president, Ir. Soekarno, acknowledged as a modern 
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master of Javanese linguistic symbolism). Finally, his communications theory 
background led him to consult a number of informants—from traditional 
literati to Javanese villagers. He has also concerned himself with the ways in 
which Javanese proverbs are used both in Indonesian political discourse and 
by the Indonesian press as he prepared this work. 

Over the years, I have often turned to him for assistance when a 
combination of personal experience, knowledge, and the culling of dictionaries 
has failed to penetrate the meaning of some Javanese expression or proverb. 
The publication of this work will make his vast store of knowledge more 
readily available to the larger community of scholars and students concerned 
not only with the language of Java, but with all things Javanese and 
Indonesian. He is to be heartily congratulated for undertaking this work, as is 
Gajah Madah Press for bringing it to the public. 


Mark R. Woodward, Associate Professor 
Department of Religious Studies 
Arizona State University 
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Introduction 


Javanese proverbs and idiomatic expressions freguently appear in Indonesian 
political speeches, literary works, and even daily conversation, and embody 
the cultural values and philosophy of life that underlie them. Accordingly, an 
understanding of the meanings behind these expressions is essential for any 
study of Javanese and Indonesian culture. The purpose of this book is to assist 
English speakers interested in Indonesia who might have problems under- 
standing the use of Javanese expressions. 

While Indonesia is known for its ethnic and cultural diversity, a number 
of scholars have focused their attention on different aspects of the Javanese 
community, such as its political affairs, language and linguistics, religion, 
social life, and art performances. This is true because the Javanese people not 
only make up the largest ethnic group (approximately 60 percent) in Indo- 
nesia, but their customs and traditions also provide the most influential values 
Shaping government policies and political culture in the world's fourth most 
populous country (Anderson 1990). In addition, the island of Java is the heart 
of Indonesia and the best educational institutions and greatest number of 
industries are located there. Conseguentiy, the most extensive development 
has taken place there. 

These conditions, plus the spread of Javanese people throughout the 
world's largest archipelago, have naturally made Javanese the most dominant 
local language. It is spoken not only in Java and in many other parts of 
Indonesia where Javanese people have migrated and settled. In its recent 
development, however, the Javanese language, especially krdmd (the most 
highly refined level of Javanese) is becoming less freguently used in daily 
communication, especially among the younger generations who prefer to use 
a combination of ngoko (the low, non-refined level of Javanese), and 
Indonesian, the national language. 

Although the increased use of Indonesian among younger Javanese may 
help improve interethnic communication between the Javanese and other 
cultural groups, the national language has been significantly influenced by 
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Javanese (Poedjosoedarmo 1982). In fact, many Javanese terms and idiomatic 
expressions are freguentiy used not only in Indonesian daily conversation but 
alsoin formal speeches and in print. Leaders, spokespersons, journalists, and 
scholars freguently employ Javanese terms and expressions to get their point 
across. For example, former president Soeharto, when commenting on his 
presidency in 1995, stated that he would lengser keprabon, madeg pandhita 
(to resign from being a king, to become a priest)—an old phrase that has 
become well known since he used it. It now is associated with any leader's 
— Fesignation, not with just a king or a president. Older Javanese sayings have 
been used in national mottos, such as the educational catch-phrase that can be 
found written on'the walls of many elementary schools throughout Indonesia: 
tut wuri handayani (to follow along while providing guidance and courage). 

Indeed, the common use of Javanese terms and expressions enables many 
Javanese to express views and values that they might otherwise not be able to 
accurately convey in Indonesian. Many Indonesian newspapers based in Java 
freguentty use Javanese proverbs and expressions—often without an accom- 
panying explanation in Indonesian—because most Indonesians understand 
them. Nevertheless, the use of Javanese phrases in Indonesian speech and 
writing often confuses, and sometimes excludes, non-Javanese who cannot 
easily understand the meaning and philosophy behind the expressions. Even 
young Javanese might not have a clear and exact understanding of many of 
these expressions because they have never received any teaching or detailed 
explanation of their siginficance. 

Perhaps the groups which are most bewildered by the use of Javanese 
expressions are foreign journalists, scholars, politicians, and visitors who 
know Indonesian and speak it well, but who often stumble over the meaning 

" Of Javanese phrases. Even the study of Javanese for use in daily commu- 
nication does not necessarily lead to an understanding of these expressions. 
They not only are difficult to understand by translating them one word at a 
time, but they also are rarely in common use because many of the terms are 
taken from old Javanese. This book, by providing a step-by-step 
explanation—ftom word, to phrase, to the meaning of the entire expression— 
along with examples of usage, will help readers understand the complete 
meaning of each expression as well as the cultural and philosophical values it 
conveys. 
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Various Types of Proverbs and Idiomatic Expressions 


I have included the words “proverbs” and “idiomatic expressions” in the title 
of this book because not all of the expressions included here can be considered 
proverbs as generally defined in English. Whether or not a sentence or phrase 
has acertain degree of proverbiality, or can be considered a proverb, depends 
on “traditionality, currency, repetition, certain grammatical or syntactical 
features, metaphor, semantic markers (parallelism, paradox, irony, etc.), 
lexical markers (archaic words, etc.), and phonic markers (rhyme, meter, 
alliteration, etc.)” (Arora 1968:55). The more a statement possesses such 
markers, the more easily it can be classified as a proverb and the less likely it 
is perceived as a mere expression. “Idiomatic expressions” in the title refers 
to those that have limited or no characteristics of proverbiality. Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary defines an idiomatic expression as “an 
expression established in the usage of a language that is peculiar to itself 
either in grammatical constructions (as Jin) no, it wasn't me) or having a 
meaning that cannot be derived as a whole from the conjoined meanings of its 
elements (as (in) Monday week for “the Monday of a week after next 
Monday”)” (1981:1123). 

Javanese proverbs contain various degrees of proverbiality, and the 
language also employs many statements that are more appropriately 
categorized as idiomatic expressions. The Javanese language, however, uses 
a complex categorization of proverbs and idiomatic expressions, which 
includes: paribasan, bebasan, salokd, sanepd, tembung entar, wangsalan, 
panydndrd, and piwulang. 

Paribasan is the use of aphrase to express truth or suggest a moral value 
by using different words that have the same connotation, or by using older, 
literary words that are almost never used in daily speech but, nonetheless, 
have the same meaning. Thus, the meaning (although not always literal) of 
paribasan can be understood from the phrase that directly describes the 
object, person, or situation. Examples include wong busuk ketekuk (a rotten 
person who is accidentally bent down), which means a stupid person who is 
having problems, and cebol pelikan (a dwarf or a deficient person having a 
humble job). In paribasan, the meaning of each word by itself is different 
from its meaning when it is placed in combination with other words. 

Bebasan is the use of aphrase to express truth or suggest-moral value by 
using metaphor, simile, or any other comparison to describe the actions or 
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characteristics of a person, object, or situation. Although the statement 
consists of both the subject and its predicate, the focus is on the predicate as 
it conveys the message of the statement. For example, bocah kurang 
Janganan (a child who lacks a vegetable dish) describes a person who acts 
immaturely, not according to the norm. 

Salokd is similar to bebasan. However, the emphasis is on the use of 
metaphor, simile, or other comparison to describe the subject, either as a 
person or as another object. Although the focus is on the subject, the 
expression consists of both the subject and its predicate. For example, asu 
belang kalung wang (a spotted dog wearing money as a necklace) refers to a 
humble or ugly person with great wealth, and gajah ngidak rapah (an 
elephant stepping into atrap) describes a person who breaks his own rules. 

Tembung entar is also similar to bebasan. It is a phrase that uses 
metaphors, similes, and comparisons, but the expression consists of only a 
predicate that describes a situation or the characteristics of a person or object 
without mentioning the subject. It commonly begins with a verb or an 
adjective. Examples are ambiyak wangkong (verbal: to open up the lower 
hidden part of the buttock), meaning to embarrass someone by revealing his 
secrets, and kendho tapih€ (beginning with an adjective: loose, wraparound 
batik clothes), meaning a promiscuous woman. 

San€pd is the use of a phrase to express truth or to point out a moral 
lesson by the use of sarcasm or hyperbole or both. Sanepd usually draws an 
exaggerated contrast between the character or condition of a human being or 
asituation and an object or animal. In this case, the character or condition of 
the latter is the actual meaning the phrase conveys. For example, a person 
might be described as anteng kitiran (literally, still or guiet like a running 
propeller), meaning that a propeller, which is noisy, is guieter than that 
person. This expression is intended to sarcastically state that the person is not 
at all guiet, as amatter of fact, s/he is very noisy, restless, or hyperactive. The 
same applies to otlrer sanepis, such as: tatun6 arang kranjang (the holes in 
the basket are more rare than his wounds), meaning that one is suffering from 
a great many wounds, or pikiran6 landhep dengkul (a person's knee is 
sharper than the person's brain), meaning that the person has a very dull 
brain. 

Wangsalan is an expression that usually consists of two parts ending in 
rhyme: the first being taken from the surrounding environment, and the 
second containing the message. An example would be roning mlinjo, sampun 
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sayah minggd ngaso (the leaf of a mlinjo nut, we are tired let us now rest). 
This is similar to the Malay pantun (rhymic phrases). There is not necessarily 
any relationship in meaning between the first and second parts. 

Panyandrd is a figure of speech commonly used to describe the beauty 
of a person by comparing certain body parts with natural objects. An illus- 
tration is drijin@ mucuk eri (Ishe is so beautiful that) her fingers have the 
shape of the tip of thorns). Panydndrd tends to exaggerate the description of 
beauty—if the body part described were truly like the natural object it is 
compared to, it would be abnormal and, thus, not beautiful. 

Piwulang, which means “teaching,” refers to any of the proverbs or ex- 
pressions described above that contain suggestions, advice, warnings, or 
teachings commonly offered by superior, older, and wiser individuals to their 
subordinates. For example, mikul dhuwur, mendhem jero (to carry high on a . 
shoulder pole, to bury deeply) means to maintain the positive character or 
reputation of one's superior or parents. 


Functions and Topics of the Expressions 


Idiomatic expressions and proverbs contain various topics and serve various 
functions, from teaching to warning, usually by senior, more experienced, or 
wiser individuals, to mocking and condemning certain actions or behaviors. 
The more relevant and applicable the contents and moral values of the 
proverbs to recent developments in society, the more likely it is that the 
proverbs will be freguently used. Some idiomatic expressions provide gui- 
dance or suggestions in terms of strategies or ways to accomplish certain 
tasks. Examples include: amek iwak djd nganti buthek banyune (to get the 
fish without muddying the water), and sepi ing pamrih rame ing gawe (to be 
willing to work hard without personal motive). 

A few proverbs function both to provide consolation and, at the same 
time, convey an attitude or teach a philosophy of life. Some examples are: 
alon-alon waton kelakon (slow but sure), mangan ora mangan waton 
kumpul (the most important thing is to be together, even if one does not have 
enough to eat), and tund satak bathi sanak (to lose a small amount of money 
but togain a friend). Javanese philosophy can also be found in proverbs that 
suggest confidence or belief in someone or something, such as: dalang 
miingsd kurangd lakon (a puppeteer will never run out of stories), or kacang 
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mingsa ninggala lanjaran (along bean vine will never leave its supporting 
pole). 

Javanese idiomatic expressions can also function as descriptions of a 
person's character. Some show a person”s immaturity: gedhe dhuwur ora 
pangur (big and tall but have unfiled teeth) or durung bisdsisi (to be unable 
to blow one's nose), a person's arrogance: kumenthus ora pecus (over- 
confident but incompetent), a person”s luck or fortune: kajugrukan gunung 
menyan (to be buried by alandslide of incense), a person's unexpected high 
position: asu belang kalung wang (spotted dog having money as anecklace) 
or.k€re munggah bale (poor street person climbing on a makeshift bed): a 
person's kindness: jembar segarane (to have alarge ocean): or a women's 
promiscuity: kendho tapih& (to have one's wraparound cloth loose). 

Javanese proverbs also describe various human actions, such as noble 
actions: mikul dhuwur mendhem jero (to carry high on a shoulder pole, to 
bury deeply), wrong or dangerous actions: nyangoni kawula minggat (to 
provide someone who is running away with pocket money or with 
necessities), useless or unwise actions: Cina diedoli dom (to sell needles to a 
Chinese), rewardable actions: dagang tund andum bathi (to sell, ones loses: 
to share, one profits), impossible actions: mburu kidang lumayu (to chase a 
running deer), and strategic, secretive, or mischievous actions: dahwen pati 
open (to be critical and acguisitive in order to take someone else's property) 
or nulung menthung (to appear to help but actually to club someone). 

Many expressions may be viewed negatively, since they are intended to 
describe a person or object disrespectfully and often function as slurs: 
kumenthus ora pecus (to be overconfident but incompetent): as sexist 
statements of indignity: wong wedok cowek gopel (a female who is like a 
Chipped stone bowl for grinding spices) or suwargd nunut-nerakd katut 
(going to heaven by following along someone, going to hell by being carried 
along by someone)—which means that women are so weak that whatever 
happens to them always depends on men, as revenge: dadid banyu emoh 
nyiduk (even if you become water, I will not ladle you out): or as racist 
statements: Cind craki (Chinese selling/making herbal medicine). Others are 
statements of humiliation: cebol pelikan (a deficient person having a humble 
job), and some are derogatory: cangkem carawak (a mouth with rude, loud 
words). 
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Forms of Proverbs and Idiomatic Expressions 


According to the language used, these proverbs and idiomatic expressions can 
be classified into three categories, including: (1) ones employing coarse 
ngoko, which are freguently used to humiliate or make fun of other people 
(such as kegedhen endhas kurang utek—too big of a head, not enough brain), 
(2) ones employing ngoko, which are commonly used in daily interaction 
(such as idu didilat mane@h—to lick back one's saliva), (3) ones with krdmd, 
which are used in formal situations (such as karumiyinan tuwuh—to be 
preceded by growth or maturity), and (4) ones with old Javanese, which are 
used only in very formal situations such as ceremonies and traditional 
performances (for example, ind sabdd pralend—saying the wrong word, one 
dies). Kramd is rarely used because Javanese proverbs and idiomatic 
expressions are constructed for everyone regardless of status and rank. Ngoko, 
therefore, is most commonly used for expressions in daily life.. Some, 
especially those that can function as slurs, racist, or sexist comments, are 
usually rude words that are worse than regular ngoko. 

In some cases, different expressions have identical meanings. For 
example: Cind diedoli edom and enggon welut diedoli udet both mean to 
show off one's ability to others who have greater ability. In these cases, 
although the words in the expressions are different, the elements being com- 
pared constitute a metaphor that conveys the same or similar meaning. Longer 
expressions often retain the same function and meaning as shorter versions. 
Busuk ketekuk, pinter keblinger (a stupid person is manipulated so that he 
runs into trouble, a smart person is caught off guard and cheated) is the same 
as pinter keblinger (asmart person is caught off guard and cheated). In these 
cases, the shorter version is more commonly used in daily, informal con- 

“versation because, having heard only a part, the listener already understands 
the whole. 

In form, idiomatic expressions consist of either a full sentence, a phrase 
(adjectival, nominal, verbal), or a single compound or affixed word. A full- 
sentence expression can be either a complex sentence: Sabegjd-bejan@ wong 
lali, isih begja wong eling lan waspddd (However lucky an insane person is, 
a sane person is still luckier), or. a regular, simple sentence: Legan golek 
momongan (Someone with not enough responsibility wants to adopt a child). 
An expression may be either-a subjectless sentence or verb phrase: nyendhal 
sambi mancal (jerking while kicking at something else): a noun phrase: 
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prawan kencur (a ginger-like-plant virgin Jappetizing but immature)): an 
adjectival phrase: gedhe dhuwur ora pangur (a big and tall person but his 
teeth are not filed), or just one compound word, such as anggeni (to be like 
fire). Other expressions are in the form of a verb phrase that has an adjectival 
function because it describes a situation or the characteristics of someone Or 
something. For example, midak telek ora penyet (stepping on bird droppings 
without flattening them) or ancik-ancik pucuking ri (to stand on the tip of a 
thorn). 

As far as form is concerned, many of the expressions are used in a 
variety of ways depending on need and situation. This different usage leads to 
variations based on the same root expression. Some expressions occur in the 
form of either a verb phrase or anoun phrase—for example, nguwod gedebog 
(verb phrase) or uwod gedebog (noun phrase). One would say, “Aja nguwod 
gedebog” (Do not walk on a bridge made of a banana tree trunk) to refer to 
something unreliable, or “Uwod gedebog, becik disingkirak€” (Get rid of the 
bridge made of a banana tree trunk) to refer to someone unreliable. Verb 
phrase expressions are commonly marked by anasal sound as aprefix, as in 
njajah (from jajah) desd milang kori (to explore villages by counting the 
doors), or the older form can be employed by adding the prefix a- to the 
nasalized verb to show formality and elegance, as in anjajah (from njajah) 
desd milang kori. 

There are many other interesting features of proverbs and idiomatic 
expressions. For example, some expressions use rhyme, such as ngantuk 
nemu kethuk (to find a gamelan instrument while sleepy) and busuk ketekuk, 
pinter keblinger (a stupid person is manipulated so that he runs into trouble, 
asmart person is caught off guard and cheated): others use paradox, such as 
nulung menthung (to help but actually to club someone) and sidakep ngawe- 
awe (to wave one's hands while pretending to be still with one's arms folded 
across the chest). Some expressions also employ a parallelism similar to the 
English construction “where there is X, there is Y”—as in dnd dind dnd upd 
(where there is a day, there is food) and dind guld dnd semut (where there is 
sugar, there are ants). Others attempt to defy logic by saying, essentially, that 
“there is no X”—as in ora dnd banyu mili mendhuwur (there is no water that 
flows upward). In addition, many expressions use personification in saloka, 
such as gajah midak rapah (an elephant that trampled on a trap), or 
hyperbole, especially in sanepa, such as anteng kitiran (a running propeller 
is guieter) as explained above. 
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A few expressions have words and meanings similar to those found in 
Indonesian. For example, ind guld dnd semut is exactly the same as the 
Indonesian ada gula ada semut (where there is sugar, there are ants), kayd 
banyu karo leng4d is the same as seperti air dengan minyak (like.water and 
oil): and kegedhen empyak kecilikan cagak is similar to besar pasak dari- 
pada tiang (too big aroof but too small a supporting pole). Some statements, 
especially those expressing logical relationships, are similar to ones commonly 
used in English, such as ora dnd kukus tinpd geni (where there is smoke, 
there is fire). There are also some that are similar in both Javanese and English 
but which contradict each other in terms of logical reasoning. For example, the 
logic behind tresnd jalaran kulind (love due to familiarity) is the opposite of 
that behind the English saying “familiarity breeds contempt.” 

Ouite a few idiomatic expressions are taken from well-known mythic 
characters, many of whom appear in the traditional Javanese shadow puppet 
plays. These characters are known for their unusual behavior and/or character. 
Examples are Togog and Cantrik, whose names are commonly made into 
verbs by attaching the nasal sound as a prefix or by changing the first syllable 
toanasal sound. The resulting verb, therefore, means to become or act like the 
character. For example, Togog becomes nogog (to be or act like Togog) and 
Cantrik becomes nyantrik (to act or serve like Cantrik). 

Itis common for Javanese to apply these rules not only to characters but 
to animals and objects as well, in which case they are used to describe per- 
sonal characteristics, appearance, or body parts. Examples are found in 
panyandrd such as untung miji timun (she is so beautiful that her teeth have 
the shape of cucumber seeds). 


The Meanings of the Proverbs and Expressions 


Because of the complexity of the forms, topics, and usage of Javanese 
proverbs and expressions, as described above, it is often difficult to determine 
a single exact meaning or best context in which to use each of them. As 
Michael Lieber has stated, “The proverb itself is paradoxically inherently 
ambiguous, because its meaning depends on analogy” (1994:99). Most 
proverbs have apotential range of meanings that depend on the users” know- 
ledge of the elements of the proverbs, as well as on their creativity in applying 
them to new situations. 
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Because they are used by various people in different contexts, the mean- 
ing of each proverb changes over time. My interviews with several informants 
indicate different perceptions of the meaning of certain proverbs. These 
differences seemed to depend partiy on the informant?'s age but mostly on their 
depth of knowledge of the Javanese language itself. Younger respondents were 
more familiar with proverbs commonly used in daily speech and mass media. 
Also, unlike older Javanese, younger informants tended to know some pro- 
verbs without being able to understand the meaning of each word in the 
saying. 

The flexibility of meaning and usage of many of these proverbs provides 
users with rhetorical strategies for achieving certain communicative goals. A 
politician can compare certain elements of an existing proverb with a new 
Situation in order to improve his image or humiliate his opponent without 
sounding rude. For example, when Soeharto said, “Sakbegja-begjane wong 
lali, isih begja wong eling lan waspad&” (However lucky an insane person 
can be, a conscious person who is on guard will always be luckier), he not 
onty compared himself with the wise person who always succeeds, but he also 
associated a group of anti-Soeharto demonstrators with mentally ill people 
who have no self-control and who, according to the Javanese belief, are bound 
to be losers. This type of comparison draws from the tradition of the Javanese - 
shadow plays, which are the heart of Javanese cultural expression. In these 
plays, the Pandawa brothers are heroes with refined language and action who 
are always on guard and emerge as the virtuous winners in any battle. On the 
other hand, the giant ogres are villains who act carelessly and speak coarsely, 
and they are bound to die in the end. 

In determining the meaning and usage of the proverbs in this book, I 
have had to combine, weigh, and select the most appropriate and repre- 
sentative meanings and usages of the alternatives I was able to gather from 
informants, experts, dictionaries, and other source materials. These data, 
collected over a period of three years, do not guarantee that I have presented 
either the final or the best meanings and examples of proverbial usage. I know 
that Javanese experts reading this book will find room for improvement. In 
addition, Javanese proverbial phrases will continue to evolve over time. Older 
expressions will be revived and new expressions that better meet the changing 
needs and circumstances of the people will be created. It is my hope that 
others will continue to send me new information and suggestions to be 
incorporated into a later edition of this book. 
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How to Use this Dictionary 


The entries of this dictionary are numbered and arranged alphabetically by the , 
first word of each expression. See and See.also references are used to refer the 
reader to similar or comparative expressions. An index is appended to enable 
the reader to locate all references that use common words. 

Mozt entries consist of four parts. The first gives a literal translation for 
gach word in the expression. However, if a certain word has already been 
explained in an immediately previous entry, it will not be defined again. In 
most cases, the literal translation of each word is directly related to the 
message of the expression. Multiple meanings for certain words are listed and 
separated by commas. Each word with its meanings is separated from the next 
by a semicolon (e.g., padhang: light, bright, atdpd: to meditate). 

The second part gives the direct or literal translation of the expression. 
These often seem awkward or illogical in English. For example, the literal 
translation of Ancik-ancik pucuking eri is “standing on the tip of a thorn”—a 
difficult feat to accomplish. This literal meaning is provided as a comparison 
for the figurative meaning in the third part of the entry. 

The third part describes the message or figurative meaning of the ex- 
pression. It explains the literal meaning of the second line in terms of common, 
daily use. For example, the third part of Ancik-ancik pucuking eri is “to be in 
a very difficult situation so that almost anything one does is wrong and 
satisfies no one.” In addition, some cultural notes may be added to clarify the 
meaning of the expression. 

The fourth and last part provides an example of how the expression is 
used in everyday speech. The context may describe the situation, formal or 
informal, as well as the purpose of using the expression (e.g., to criticize or to 
praise). Many expressions taken from old Javanese are rarely used in current 
daily speech or interactions. Therefore, the context for such expressions are 
drawn from traditional Javanese drama (ketoprak) or shadow puppet plays 
(wawang). 
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In some cases, the figurative meaning and the literal meaning of an 
expression are the same, so that there are only three lines under that 
expression. This case also applies to expressions that consist only of one 
compound word where the first line describes the literal meaning of the word, 
the second line explains the figurative meaning or message, and the third line 
the example or context of usage of the expression. 

As mentioned above, guite a few expressions are similar. See and See 
also references connect expressions that are related but not identical. By 
following these entries, one will be able to find expressions that provide 
further information, expressions with the same figurative meaning and/or 
context that make use of different terms, and expressions without the same 
figurative meaning and/or context that provide material valuable for 
comparative purposes. 

Some expressions have exactly the same figurative meaning with slightty 
different wording. These expressions are different from each other only 
because of their usage: either formal or informal. Expressions that are com- 
monly used in more formal situations are marked (ml) for more formal: 
expressions that are more informally used in daily conversation are marked (1f) 
for less formal. Expressions that contain one or more traditional Javanese 
words rarely used in daily public speaking are marked (oj) for old Javanese. 
Finally, other Javanese expressions that sound coarse and crude—and which, 
without considering the situation, may seem offensive to the audience—are 
marked (cl) for coarse/crude language. 

If the reader keeps in mind the above information, it should facilitate easy 
comprehension and understanding of the expressions in this dictionary. In 
addition, these expressions should give readers a broader knowledge of the 
Javanese culture that still dominates the present national culture of Indonesia. 


Order of Entries 


Following the customary convention of English-language dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, entries follow one another in alphabetical order, letter by letter, 
without regard to intervening spaces or hyphens. Thus, Ambaud dedaris is 
followed by Ambau dhendhd nyikrdwati, and Cacah sirah is followed by 
Cicd upd. 
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Spelling and Pronunciation 


Since Javanese characters are now rarely used, all of the expressions in this 
book use the Roman alphabet as follows: a-a-b-c-d-dh-e-e-e-f-g- 
h-i-j-k-I-m-n-o-p-g-r-s-t-th-u-v-w-x-y-z When used 
in sentences, most more or less produce the sounds described below: 


Javanese 


"PAMOR .m 


ega Lama « 


OggrB 


Description 


usually in non-final position 

usually in final position 

voiced bilabial stop 

Voiceless palato-alveolar affricate 

voiceless, unaspirated dental stop 

voiced alveolar, non-aspirated 

a schwa 

upper mid front unrounded 

lower mid front unrounded 

voiceless labiodental 

voiced velar stop 

voiceless velar fricative 

(1) in closed syilables 

(2)in open syllables 

voiced palato-alveolar affricate 

(l)in non final position 
(voiceless velar) 

(2) in final position (glottal stop) 

lateral palatal 

labiodental nasal 

alveolar nasal 

velar nasal 

palato-alveolar nasal 

(1) usually in open syllables and 
in contiguous syllables the last 
of which is open 


Symbol As In 
/a/ far 

/D/ raw 
/b/ boy 
/4J/ change 
10/ this 
/d/ done 
/e/ bird 
/e/ say 

/e/ bet 

HI fun 

/g/ gun 
/W/ bit 

MV sick 

N/ seek 
/0g/ John 
Ik/ key 
TU 

1 long 
/m/ moon 
/m/ noon 
/p/ singing 
IB/ canyon 
/o/ Zero 
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XxXvi 
Javanese — Description Symbol As In 
Ilin 
o (2) usually in close syllables and /a/ more 
in contiguous syillables the 
last of which is closed 
voiceless bilabial stop /p/ open 
g rarely used, usually same as R1 
k or glotal stop 
Tr alveolar thnil /r/ 
S voiceless alveolar fricative /s/ sun 
t voiceless alveolar or dental stop 1 Tom 
th alveo-palatal flap 11 later 
u (l)in open syilables (central) /w/ due 
(2) in many closed syilables /U/ put 
(unrounded) 
v rarely used, the same as f H1 fun 
w bilabial or labio dental wi war 
y palatal central approximant /j/ young 
z detal or alveolar fricative /zl zebra 
(rarely used) 


Many proverbs begin with active verbs that take nasal sounds. These 
include nd, ndh, and nj (e.g., dumuk becomes ndumuk, dhadung becomes 
ndhadung, jajah becomes njajah), mb for a verb beginning with a bilabial 
sound (e.g., balang becomes mbalang), and ng for a verb beginning with a 
velar sound (e.g., genjah becomes nggenjah) or a vowel beginning with a 
velar sound (e.g., undang becomes ngundang). In the more formal or older 
form, the nasal sound used as an active verb marker is preceded by “3” (e.g., 
bukak becomes ambukak rather than mbukak). 


Index 
Index entries are alphabetized letter by letter. Individual words appear first in 


their root form, variants appear as subentries. The locator number refers to the 
number of the Javanese expression or proverb rather than to a page number. 
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